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Test: Christian Fellowship 


F THE CHURCH’S spiritual atmosphere is cold and the fellow- 
ship of the saints is weak, new members who are added to the 
church have small chance of becoming mature Christians. A 
warm atmosphere of Christian fellowship gives life and vitality 
to the worship and service of a church. Without it, the best 
efforts to “‘enrich’’ worship and to increase service activities will 
be empty and ineffectual. With it, worshippers can be brought 
close to God and workers made into effective witnesses for Christ 
even though an adequate building and equipment are lacking 
and organizational efficiency is noticeably absent. The very 
first thing a church should do when a new member is received 
is to bring that member into the warm center of its fellowship. 
If it does not do this, the member may remain on the fringes 
of the congregation and in due time be lost out the “back door’’ 
of the church. . . . There is no way of totaling or report- 
ing an increase of Christian fellowship in a church at the end 
of a fiscal year. I wish there were. I wish that numbers added 
and money raised might cease to be the standards by which 
the effectiveness of a church is judged, and that churches could 
be encouraged and urged to give their best efforts to the increase 
of Christian fellowship among their members. In the warm 
atmosphere of Christian fellowship, problems both ecclesiastical 
and personal have a way of disappearing, effectiveness in wor- 
ship and service grows by leaps and bounds, and there comes 
to the members of the fellowship joy unspeakable and full of 
glory.—_STUART R. OGLESBY, in You and the Holy Spirit. Just 
published by John Knox Press, Richmond, Va. 

















Letters to the Editors 





Pastor Says DRE Personality Is Big Factor 





Replies to July 14 Letter 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

In reply to the letter in your July 14 
issue concerning DREs, I must say that 
the introduction poses quite a problem. At 
once it becomes evident that the DRE 
writing it is concerned about her future 
in this work. I must confess that I have 
thought considerably about the problem 
such a girl faces, but I am inclined to 
think that her problem is not so much due 
to the four points made as it is to per- 
sonality problems in individual cases. J 
know a number of DREs who have served 
many years in the work and are still in 
demand. Theirs is a place which cannot 
be replaced by inexperienced, ill-trained 
zirls. Sad to say, I know many more who 
are just as well trained, and just as ca- 
pable, who have not learned the need for 
tact. As they have learned more, they 
have become less tolerant with those who 
are not up-to-the-minute, as they see 
things. I feel that the Training School 
tries to warn against this sort of thing, 
but there simply are some people in every 
kind of work that seem to be that way. 
Those people will be less objectionable in 
some other kind of work. I mean this in 
all kindness to all concerned. 

As for arguments, they sound good, but 
I think there are some fallacies involved: 

First, “Why are some educational leaders 
and ministers well satisfied to accept di- 
rectors with only college degrees and some 
of them not even having a major in Re- 
ligion or Religious Education? Granted 
there is a shortage of such workers, but 
there is also one in the ministry.” 

The words, “well satisfied” are signifi- 
cant, If they are well satisfied, that means 
they are getting what they want and are 
happy about it. Such is the case with 
countless churches. They are not able to 
hire a secretary and a specialized Direc- 
tor of Religious Education. Most Training 
School girls seem to frown on a combina- 
tion job, if not upon graduation. almost 
certainly after they have gotten a little 
experience. I don’t blame them as long 
as they can get what they want, but many 
middle-sized churches also want workers, 
whatever they are called. If they can’t 
get the best trained, they look for some- 
thing less than the best. 

There is a great deal of difference in the 
church maintaining its requirements for 
an educated ministry, and doing so for 
DREs. That DRE functions most smoothly 
who accepts the leadership of the pastor 
of the church. He is called as the spirit- 
ual leader of that church. Any part of 
that work which he sees fit to delegate 
to another worker is his responsibility. If 
the church gets bad doctrine or training 
from a DRE, it will be largely his respon- 
sibility to correct it. Of course it is the 
Session’s responsibility, but they will 
usually look to him for direction. If he 
does not have a fully qualified DRE there 
will be some of the religious directing 
which he cannot turn over to her. It will 
either be done by him or remain undone 
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Many ministers make the mistake of not 
giving such girls sufficient guidance. 

As to No. 3 concerning the incentive to 
properly prepare when they see churches 
accepting on the same salary scale those 
who have not had a Master’s degree, I’m 
sure this calls for as much grace as it 
does for an older minister who sees a boy 
just out of seminary get more than he 
does, because he has not changed pastor- 
ates in several years and the church has 
not been forced to offer him more money. 
But isn’t it grand to serve Christ where he 
wants you? We can make ourselves miser- 
able if we are not careful. 

A Master’s degree doesn’t make a DRE, 
anymore than a ThD or DD or BD makes 
a minister. There are ThDs who will 


never make outstanding ministers; there 
are MREs who will never make outstand- 


ing DREs. On the other hand, I know of 
any number of girls who do not have this 
degree who have done outstanding work 
in the field. In the first place, they were 
outstanding girls; second, they had plenty 
of practical experience in the local church, 
the presbytery, synod, or General Assem- 
bly Youth Fellowship. They know things 
that can’t be learned from books. 

I have worked with several who were 
graduates of the Training School, and 
several who were not. Each of them has 
rendered a real service to our church. I 
would not want to have been deprived of 
the services of any one of them. My wife 
is a graduate of the Training School, and 
she also has the highest regard for them. 
Furthermore, I am happy to say we have 
just employed a Training School graduate 
who was formerly my DRE in another 
church, 

Cc. EDWARD DAVIS. 

Greenville, S. C. 





Sacrament: Custom or Theological Basis? 





See N. T. Basis of Lord’s Supper 
TO THE OUTLOOK; 


Let me say that I have found the series 
by “Hopeful Perplexed Pilgrim’ (OUT- 
LOOK letters page) agreeably stimulating. 

The comment in the June 23 issue on 
observing the Lord’s Supper prompts my 
reply. 

From what I can discover the explana- 
tion is both historical and theological. 
First, custom has established the practice 
of infrequent communion. Second, igno- 
rance of the biblical teaching about the 
sacrament of the eucharist on the part of 
ministry and laity provides the inertia 
which prevents reformation of the practice 
and restoration of the sacrament to its 
New Testament position. . 

John Calvin specified the celebration of 
the sacrament every Lord’s Day as the 
norm for the Reformed Church, because 
the Bible said so. The stronghold of Ro- 
man Catholic custom caused him to com- 
promise with the Consistory and to agree 
that four times annually should be the 
minimal number for any one congregation. 
Knox and our Book of Church Order fol- 
low his compromise. Why then do we not 
celebrate it more frequently? Inertia and 
ignorance and the long history behind us 
of infrequent observance must be the an- 
swer. 

The history of the Scottish Church, 
which is a real determinant of our own 
history, shows that before 1759 infrequent 
observance was the practical norm. Pov- 
erty and lack of ministers were leading 
causes. The strict insistence of the ses- 
sion for cognitive faith on the part of the 
laity, which is closely akin to the Roman 
idea of merit in attendance upon the mass, 
made frequent celebration impossible; the 
catechetical examinations were not such 
as to encourage attendance, especially 
after the system of fines became estab- 
lished. The church’s use of admission to 
the Table as a political weapon to insure 
conformity did not sanctify the observance 
in the popular mind. Nor did stringent in- 
sistence upon amity among all the mem- 
bers of the parish make it possible always 
to celebrate the sacrament; for the peri- 
odic politico-religious controversies di- 
vided the churches. 

In our nation lack of ministry has 
played the same role it did in Scotland, 
and with the same effect. In our own day 
it has been pronounced. Irregular observ- 
ance of the sacrament has been the practi- 
cal norm for many of our churches. As 
the B. C. O. says, the Lord’s Supper must 
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be celebrated four times during the year, 
most congregations let it go at that. In 
fact, most do not like the service, because 
it is “melancholy” and “long.” 

Custom controls our sessions, as every- 
one knows and complains. They have not 
taken the forward step, as John Calvin 
trusted they would, except where the 
minister and the session have been in- 
formed as to the theological bases for con- 
troverting custom, In this case it is a 
custom whose roots are buried in the 
Medieval Church. It is the custom which 
the Reformers tried to extirpate, as the 
custom is dependent upon the Roman 
Catholic view of the mass. So few of 
our elders, ruling or teaching, have seri- 
cusly studied the biblical teaching about 
this sacrament that they are unaware of 
the conflict between Calvinistic theology 
and contemporary Presbyterian practice. 

Until the presbyteries and session un- 
derstand the centrality of this sacrament 
to Christian worship, it will be neglected 
and placed, as was the comment in your 
columns, on the same level “of other forms 
of worship.” . * 

In closing, let me point out that the 
great revivals of spiritual life in the 
church have been regularly marked by a 
renewed emphasis on the sacrament of the 
Eucharist. J. Ernest Rattenbury brings 
that out pointedly in The Eucharistic 
Hymns of John and Charles Wesley. It is 
incumbent upon our church to recognize 
that the renewed spiritual life we are wit- 
nessing today should cause our members 
to desire fervently the Lord’s Supper’s 
Celebration with ever greater frequency. 
Perhaps here is the greit opportunity to 
be reformed after the manner of the apos- 
tolic church and so achieve what the 
Reformation did not. 

The present slip-shod theology popular 
in our church is not a firm enough basis 
for such reformation. Let us turn then 
to the New Testament to discover what 
eur Lord God teaches. I am confident we 
shall find the Reformers, especially Calvin, 
can give us some of the best guidance to- 
ward success in that bold venture of faith. 

You ask, “Any Questions?” In light of 
the remark by Dr. Gettys, let me ask: What 
are the grounds, according to the Book 
ef Church Order, for the celebration of 
communion by the minister at the bedside 
of the sick or invalid? Would not our 
Calvinistic theology insist on the con- 
veyance to the absent member of that par- 
ticular congregation a portion of the ele- 
ments already consecrated in the church's 
Eucharist? 

MINISTER. 


, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., under the act 
th, Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 
Copyright 1952, by The Presbyterian Outlook 
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IMC Says Greater Unity Would Help Fight Opposition 


World Missions Body Says Divisions Reduce Credibility of the Christian Message 


Willingen, Germany (RNS)—Church 
unity to combat the pressure from anti- 
Christian forces was called for in a mes- 
sage to churches adopted by a world 
missionary conference here. 

The conference, which had as _ its 
theme ‘“‘The Missionary Obligation of the 
Church,’ was convened by the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council. It was at- 
tended by some 200 delegates repre- 
senting Protestant Churches in nearly 
50 countries. 


Communism Seen As Judgment 


The message also urged a deeper 
study of Communism in order that a 
Christian approach might be found to 
counteract it. It termed Communism a 
“judgment of God upon Christians who 
have failed to take seriously the need 
for social righteousness and economic 
justice.” Christians in every country 
were asked to press political parties for 
reforms helpful in fighting Communism. 

A warning was voiced by the confer- 
ence that by “splitting into manifold 
confessional groups” the church is hin- 


dering the spreading of the gospel. 
“Such a lack of unity,’’ the conference 
said, “reduces the credibility of the 
Christian message.’”’ It added that dif- 
ferences between individual churches 
must not lead to discord. 


More Authority for Natives 


Another recommendation called for 
missionaries to confer greater authority 
upon native Christians of the countries 
in which they work. This will assure, 
the message said, a continuation of 
church work should missionaries be ex- 
pelled, as has been the case in Commun- 
ist China. 

The message stated that Europe and 
North America are as much ‘“‘missionary 
areas”’ as are Africa and Asia ‘‘because 
the world today is equally un-Christian 
everywhere.’’ 

It advocated a closer relationship be- 
tween missionary societies and the 
churches ‘‘with possible incorporation 
of the societies into the churches.’ 

The conference urged an exchange 
between western missionaries and those 


from Asia and Africa ‘‘particularly with 
a view to colored missionaries working 
in white areas.”’ 


Joint Work Is Urged 


The International Missionary Council 
was asked to arrange teams comprising 
representatives of the older and younger 
churches of different races and denomi- 
nations. Purpose of the teams would 
be to plan work jointly in areas thus far 
untouched by missions. 

It was agreed that the young 
Asia, Africa and South 
America, who thus far have been preoc- 
cupied with internal organization, 
should now undertake their own mis- 
sionary activities. However, it was 
stressed that representatives of these 
churches felt it inadvisable to create 
special missionary societies after the 
western pattern. Instead, the message 
advocated that the churches themselves 
initiate missionary work. 

Overseas churches, the message said, 
were desirous that the terms ‘“younger”’ 
and ‘‘older’’ churches be abolished. 


churches in 


Presbytery Protests Knoxville Minister’s Activities 


Asks Restraint of Representative of East Tennessee Group from ‘‘Promoting Division’’ in St. Johns Boundaries 


St. Johns Presbytery in Florida (the 
Assembly's largest presbytery) recently 
addressed a communication to Knox- 
ville Presbytery asking the latter body 
“to restrain” one of its members from 
laboring within its boundaries in advo- 
cacy of a “continuing”? Southern Pres- 
byterian Church. 

The action of St. Johns Presbytery 
was taken at the request of certain 
elders who had been approached by the 
Knoxville member. They declared that 
such efforts were being made “behind 
the backs” of their own ministers and 
sessions and they wished to see a vigor- 
ous word of opposition spoken. There- 
fore, the presbytery said: 


“To the Presbytery of Knoxville, 
WHEREAS the Rev. Samuel B. Laps- 
ley, member of your presbytery, has 
been promoting division by personally 
soliciting elders of several of our 
churches and advocating the organi- 
zation of a continuing church, and 
this without permission of the ses- 
sions or the presbytery, or knowledge 
of our ministers; and WHEREAS, 
his labors tend to promote division 


among our people, we therefore re- 
spectfully request the Presbytery of 
Knoxville to restrain him from labor- 
ing within our bounds.” 


Queried by THE OUTLOOK about 
liis work, Mr. Lapsley replied on station- 
ery which shows him to be the “repre- 
sentative” of the ‘‘Association for Pre- 
serving the Southern Presbyterian 
Church.” He is pastor of the Cedar 
Springs church, not far from Knoxville. 
Before going there, he was educational 
secretary of the Executive Committee of 
Yfome Missions. 

In a letter to St. Johns’ stated clerk, 
Mr. Lapsley said the presbytery’s action 
was “not true to the facts.’’ He said his 
visit was a personal one in response to 
a personal invitation. He said a “grave 
injustice’ had been done him by the 
resolution and expressed the hope that 
the action would be rescinded. 

The Association for Preserving the 
Southern Presbyterian Church is _ re- 
ported to be one of three organizations 
at work in opposition to the proposed 
reunion of American Presbyterianism 
(OUTLOOK, July 7). Constituents are 


described as a group of ministers and 
laymen, some of whom are also in the 
so-called “Continuing Church” group, 
who are interested in getting some of 
the reasons for opposing reunion into 
the hands of ministers and officers, 
though the title of the organization in- 
dicates more far-reaching objectives. 

It is reported that the Continuing 
Church group has also been seeking or 
has secured an executive secretary to 
direct its program of opposition to re- 
union. 


(NOTK—tThe St. John’s action was 
taken because under Presbyterian law 
a minister works in any situation only 
by permission of his presbytery; the law 
further requires that if he works out- 
side the bounds of his own presbytery 
he does so only by permission of the 
presbytery within whose bounds he 
works. This procedure is not routinely 
followed, but if a presbytery protests 
the work of any minister within its 
bounds, then his presbytery is required 
by the Book of Church Order to restrain 
him.—Editors. ) 











French Protestants in Unique Work 


With Two Percent of Population, They Exercise Wide Influence 


Paris (RNS)—French Protestants 
have been developing a unique network 
of spiritual, social and welfare organi- 
zations. 

These groups have proved so effective 
that Protestants wield an influence in 
the nation far out of proportion to their 
numerical strength which is about two 
per cent of the population. 

The growth of the organizations is un- 
usual because Protestants, for the most 
part, are scattered in villages or rural 
areas where there is no parish commun- 
ity. Even the two regions where they 
are concentrated to some degree—Al- 
sace in the north and the Cevennes in 
the south. —are widely separated. 

As a result, the Protestant groups are 
generally not ecclesiastical in character 
and do not operate under the jurisdic- 
tion of church authorities. Their func- 
tion is to hold the country’s Protestants 
together and to serve as a link between 
them and the rest of the people. 

The largest agency is the Protestant 
Family Association which represents 
some 12,000 families and about 20,000 
persons. An outgrowth of the Union of 
Fathers and Mothers formed in 1875, 
the association aims at developing com- 
munity spirit in the parish. 


At St. Etienne 


An important work has been achieved 
by the association in St. Etienne, a steel, 
munitions and mining center near Lyon 
and a stronghold of French Protestant- 
ism. 

Until World War II began, there was 
little contact between St. Etienne’s two 
Protestant parishes, one a rich upper 
middle class group and the other com- 
posed of workers’ families. The Family 
Association has succeeded in welding 
them into a community, with its pros- 
perous members looking after the wel- 
fare of their less-well-off colleagues. 

Cooperative housing projects. homes 
for the aged and vacation camps have 
been built by this Protestant community, 
which has become so influential in the 
city that Family Association representa- 
tives are regularly asked to arbitrate St. 
Etienne’s industrial disputes. 

Another key Protestant agency is the 
Social Christianism Movement in which 
are grouped a number of organizations, 
including the Salvation Army. 

It is a community of Christians spec- 
ializing in economic, political 
and international problems who believe 
their mission is to transform the world 
by living the gospel message of total sal- 
vation. 

The movement organizes week-end 
conferences of trade unionists, indus- 
trialists, business executives and farm- 
ers as well us evangelistic campaigns by 
laymen. 

Its annual congresses and the study 
conferences it organizes to define Pro- 


4 


social, 


testant policy on contemporary prob- 
lems are the life of the movement. An 
information and documentary center is 
maintained by the agency in Paris, and 
it publishes two periodicals, Cite Nou- 
velle and Christianism Social. 


Professional Groups Are Formed 

The Protestant Professional Associa- 
tion unites doctors, lawyers, teachers, 
merchants and manufacturers in profes- 
sional and, often, inter-professional 
societies. It aims to inculcate a code 
of professional ethics based on the gos- 
pel, help its members apply these prin- 
ciples in their work and daily life, and 
aid them in combatting ideas and meth- 
ods opposed to their spiritual convic- 
tions. 

The Protestant Federation of Teach- 
ers, which provides contact between 
elementary and high school instructors 
and college and university professors, 
furnishes spiritual guidance for educa- 
tional work. The federation maintains 
contact with Roman Catholic and secu- 
lar teachers’ groups for the exchange of 
professional experiences and acts as ar- 
bitrator in educational disputes. 

Several national Protestant groups 
are sponsored by young people. One of 
the newest is the Protestant Youth 
Council which has set up a study and 
documentary center in Paris for use by 
all Protestant movements, pastors and 
individuals. Its 4,000-volume lending 
library on religious, social and political 
subjects is circulated throughout 
France. 

The Young Married Couples Associa- 
tion was formed to aid those who feel 
they have outgrown youth movements 
and tend, thereby, to drift away from 
the parish community. A federation of 
local groups, rather than a centralized 
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movement, it links the groups chiefly 
through its monthly publication. 


“Intellectuals” Face Questions 

Provably one of the most influential 
Protestant groups, although it has only 
1,500 members, is POST-FEDE (Post- 
Federation of Christian Students As- 
sociations), which comprises Protestant 
intellectuals interested in applying 
Christian principles to contemporary 
questions. 

One of its chief activities is the or- 
ganization of lecture tours throughout 
France by prominent foreigners and by 
a mobile team of professors from Stras. 
bourg Theological Institute. 

The Comite Inter-Mouvements aupres 
des Evacuees (Combined Committee for 
the Care of Evacuees), known as CI- 
MADE, is extremely active and has de- 
veloped extensively in the past few 
years. Formed in 1939 to look after 
the 150,000 Alsatian Protestants evac- 
uated to southern France at the begin- 
ning of the war, CIMADT took refugees 
of all nations and creeds under its wing 
during the war and continued this pol- 
icy in the early post-war years. 

The agency is now aiding homeless 
people in war-damaged communities, 
where it has built huts and created dor- 
mitories on barges and in former air 
raid shelters. It also has begun work 
in state penal institutions. Other new 
projects include a center for students in 
Mainz and one for workers in Ludwig- 
shafen, both in occupied Germany. 


Americans Join CIMADE 

CIMADE’s original teams of French 
Protestant workers have been joined by 
a number of foreigners, including 16 
Americans. The organization, which 
can answer a call for help at a moment’s 
notice, is highly regarded by national 
and international authorities. 

In addition to these agencies, there 
are many smaller, specialized groups 


which cater to the local needs of Pro- 
testant communities. 
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this deficiency are being asked to secure lists of needed books from the Japan In- 
ternational Christian University Foundation, 44 E. 23rd St., New York 10. 
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@ Greater armaments, new weapons, military 


alliances—but what can I do for peace? 


My World and Our World 


EEP WITHIN the disturbed heart 

of America today stands the in- 

sistent question, What can [ do to 
be saved? 

The usual answers are two. The re- 
vivalists say, Repent and believe: the 
political leaders say, Build armaments. 

I have written elsewhere of the inade- 
quacy of the revivalists’ individualistic 
reply.j I wish to note here the danger 
of the political prescription, and to con- 
sider the means by which we may avert 
this danger. 

To anyone who reads the papers the 
danger is evident. Daily we are told of 
new, fantastically terrible weapons, with 
which we shall be able either to awe 
Russia into keeping the peace or to de- 
stroy her if she breaks it. We are be- 
coming fascinated, nay. hypnotized by 
the Medusa head of military power. We 
have no intention of misusing this 
power; indeed, we have no intention of 
using it unless our hand is forced. But 
we do not realize that the hand is easily 
forced when the heart is inclined, and 
that it is extremely difficult to engage 
in a great national enterprise, like our 
defense program, and not incline the 
heart to it; to expend some half the na- 
tional energy on arms and not believe 
in the power of those arms to secure 
ourselves and our disordered world. 


Yet this is the first thing we must 
do. “Here are things to think on,” 
Housman said, “As we strap on for 
fighting the sword that will not save.” 


Stop-Gap Measures 


All this tremendous military effort is 
purely a stop-gap measure. Of itself it 
can do nothing to restore peace. It is 
merely a form of insurance against com- 
plete disaster, and an exceedingly dan- 
gerous form at that; as though a flim- 
sily built city were to store a _ great 
cache of dynamite with which, if neces- 
sary, to level a line of houses in a con- 
tlagration; one mistake, and an explo- 
sion might start the conflagration it 
was intended to stop. So is modern 
armament a form of insurance which, 
given the present temper of the world, 
we are going to carry. 


But just as no sane man hopes to 
improve his business by insurance 
taken out against disaster, so shall 
we, if we are sane, look elsewhere 
than to arms for the improvement of 
the world. 


If we are sane! But, as I said, we are 
being fascinated by the insurance we 
are carrying, and are in danger of driv- 
ing recklessly because all contingencies 
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are provided for. Weare also being fas- 
cinated, hypnotized, in another way. 
Watching this inconceivable expendi- 
ture of money and effort, we become as 
it were spectators at a play, feeling that 
we are helpless, that the action lies en- 
tirely beyond our control, even though 
we feel also that we are being swept 
along by it—we are becoming fatalists. 
There grows upon us the mood that 
overwhelmed Europe just before the 
second world war. It is no wonder that 
in this deepening nightmare we cry out, 
What can I do to be saved? 


There Is a Way 

There is, | think, an answer; a way, 
though slow and hard, out of the im- 
Whether the jerry-built city of 
the world will burst into flame before 
we can rebuild it more solidly, nobody 
knows. Certainly we shall not assume 
disaster so long as there is any health 
left in us, but shall reconstruct as best 
we can this unhappy world. 

But how? What can Ido? How can 
I affect the organization of the world? 
How can I help to bring about a real 
unity in place of the present physical 
unity and spiritual chaos? 

The real unity of the world, as of any 
group, will rest upon two things: organi- 
zation, and the will to unity in individ- 
ual hearts. These are two aspects of the 
same thing: individual wills build the 
organization and are shaped and 
strengthened by the organization they 
build. 

Now, the average man may feel to- 
ward international organizations, such 
as the United Nations, somewhat as he 
feels toward national armament: such 
great matters lie beyond his knowledge 
and influence. As for his individual 
will to world unity, what has that to do 
with it? And, supposing it has some- 
thing to do with it, upon what does this 
will in himself depend? In brief, what 
can he do to become a creative part of 
the world situation? 

In the broadest sense, he can do his 
work, he can fill his job. But he must 
remember that his job is not merely to 
make a living, it is to make a life—to 
make life richer for himself and others. 


passe. 


Merely to make a living is never a 
worthy human ideal, regardless of 
how many people adhere to it. The 
squirrels and coons do the same. 


Merely to make a living in the United 
States is, for most of us, an unworthy 
ideal: with the equipment we have we 
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can make a living with one hand tied 
behind us. Working with both hands, 
ful! time, we clutter our lives with 
goods. Fortunately for us, the world is 
in need of those goods. But beyond 
this need of the world for material 
goods there lies a greater need, the need 
for vision, for faith, for the inspiration 
of successful individuals and nations— 
for the pure flame of life itself. We 
can help to fill this need only as we are 
such individuals and such a nation. 


In a Compartmentalized World 
We wish to help build a world in 
which men can be at peace, and live. 
Let us look at ourselves. Do we live in 
our own little worlds? Is my little world 
one, or is it divided into compartments 

counterparts of the hostile nations of 
the great world—across the frontiers of 
which [I pass only as a_ partial man— 
lamed, halt, and blind? Specifically, are 
we us honest in our business as we are 
in our homes? Do we feed hogs with a 
reverence with which we attend church? 
Do we bring to religion the hard sense 
we bring to a financial investment? The 
answer is, We do not. 


The conclusion is, we are partial 
men—fragmentary, incomplete—in 
most of the occasions of life. 


I do not mean that every occasion 
should be faced in the same way. One 
does not solve a mathematical problem 
in the same mood in which one paints a 
picture. [ only mean that every occas- 
ion should implicate as much of the self 
as possible, every moment of a man’s 
life shotld be—his life. 

It is not so with us. We do not pass 
as complete men through the _ several 
compartments of our lives. In one com- 
partment is our private life, in another 
our public; in one our secular life, in 
another our religious; in one are the 
means, in another the (meaningless) 
ends. We even tend to put our personal 
life into one compartment—family and 
friends—-not realizing that the only life 
we have in any situation is personal: 
only as I live as a person do I live. Out- 
side of that I merely exist as an animal. 

And it isn’t merely that an individual 
here and an individual there live such 
departmentalized lives; it is that that is 
the kind of world we have built. Why? 
Because it was materially profitable: we 
could produce more goods that way. 
We took the factories out of the homes 
to produce more goods. We succeeded. 
But in separating the worker from his 
family we weakened the structure of 
life. We might at least have recognized 
what we were doing, and reminded our- 
selves that the final good is life. Not only 
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have we separated business from life— 
“I’m not in business for my health’— 
we have gone a step further and tried 
to make business life itself—‘‘What’s 
good for business is good for you.” 


We have thereby illustrated the 
truth that as a man forgets his ends 
he makes ends of his means, 


Since so few moments of our existence 
express anything like our complete life, 
few occasions shine with meaning for 
us; for only those occasions that focus 
our life shine for us, that is, become 
symbolic. It is through symbols that 
men live, for it is through symbols that 
they catch glimpses of their lives and 
are lured onward in the search for that 
which they have found. So the flag 
stands for the country’s life, the gold 
band for wedded life. But there are few 
such objects, moments, or occasions to 
focus our busy days. This lack of sym- 
bolism in our lives indicates how frag- 
mentary they are. We live terribly busy 
existences, but we seldom realize what 
it is all about, we seldom come face to 





face with life, we seldom see ourselves. 
Because we seldom are. 


If We Have So Little Unity .. . 


How then can we have a will to world 
unity when we have so little unity 
within ourselves? How can we have 
faith in the possibility of one world 
when we believe so shallowly and fit- 
fully in that one man we know best? 


For the world I see outside is the 
world I am inside; and chaos behind 
the cyes make chaos in front. 


But, on the contrary, the man who 
has come to himself, who has discovered, 
and daily rediscovers, his life, believes 
in the possibility of life in others, be- 
lieves in complete people wherever they 
are, scattered over the globe, believes 
in the possibility of people getting to- 
gether to form one world. The oneness 
of the physical world is susceptible to 
proof: the personal equation has noth- 
ing to do with it. But that one world 
at which we are aiming, however badly, 
through the United Nations exists fin- 


ally in the hearts of millions of individ- 


uals, including you and me. The world 
we live in is the world that lives in us. 
If our inner world is chaotic, our outer 
world is too. If the outer world be- 
‘:omes one, it will be because you and I, 
ind millions of others, become one. 


This, then, is our task: to bring 
some order into the chaos of our in- 
dividual lives. 


To do this we must shut out the in- 
sistent cries of the world for success, 
and follow more and more often those 
gleams of light that flash across the 
mind from within. They may not lead 
us far but they lead us towards home. 
We must begin to be those self-reliant 
Americans we have claimed to be; must 
follow further and less falteringly our 
native bent. 

The task that lies before us is a prac- 
tical task which each man can tackle 
for himself; a personal task, which in 
the doing will free us from our fatal 
fascination with events; and a hopeful 
task because it will lead to the rebuild- 
ing of the world. 


An Acute Problem: Old Age 


UR NATION begins to be top- 
heavy from its millions of old peo- 
ple. 

Almost suddenly in a few decades old 
age has become one of the major social 
problems of our time, a problem that 
compels attention and demands a solu- 
tion. Home and school, church and 
state, begin to grapple with the prob- 
lem, and hope for a solution grows 
brighter. 

Since the beginning of the century the 
human life-span has lengthened at a 
startling rate. At the beginning of the 
Christian era the life span was 25 years. 
By 1900 it was 47 years; by 1930, 60 
years; by 1940, 63 years. It is now 
nearly 68 years. It bids fair in a few 
decades more to reach 75 years. Which 
is to say that a normal infant may ex- 
pect to reach 75 years! 


An Alarming Problem 


It is not only encouraging; it is 
alarming! It poses a stupendous prob- 
lem. In our country in 1950 there were 
some 18,000,000 people over 60 years 
of age; 12,000,009 over 65, and nearly 
4,000,000 over 75. And close to 60 
per cent of these millions are unem- 
ployed and without any earned income. 
They are the cast-offs of business and 
industry and the professions. Numer- 
ous case studies show that in general 
these millions suffer the painful sense 
of rejection and loss of face, of feeling 
dependent and useless and in the way. 
Life becomes a slow torture that eats 
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the heart out, saps away self-respect, 
and undermines the personality. Dis- 
integration sets in, both physical and 
mental—often moral. 

The problem of these aged and un- 
employed millions grows more acute, 
with no speedy solution in sight. 





Homes for the aged multiply, and 
now care for 100,000. But what are 
these among many millions? only a 
gesture toward a solution—enough to 
titillate our ego, and leave us vir- 
tually blind to the other neglected 
nillions of old people. 


Coming Deluge of Old People 


In his excellent book Aging Success- 
fully (Columbia Univ. Press’), Dr. 
xeorge Lawton warns us that by 1980 
our country will have 31,000,000 people 
above 60 years of age. Most of them 
are destined to be unemployed, discon- 
tented and unhappy, often resentful and 
restive, a prey to demagogues and ready 
to murmur, “We too are people, and 
have rights; you can’t do this to us!”’ 
Even statesmen may not safely ignore 
these aged, cast-off millions. The seri- 
ous attention given at the polls to such 
wildcat schemes for old people as the 
Townsend Plan gives us warning. 
Society and the church dare not neglect 
these old and aging millions of cast-offs. 
Their bodies and souls must be given 
better attention than at present. Neg- 
lected and resentful, they might even 


hold the balance of power at the ballot 
box! 


A Two-Yold Solution 


If tne old-age problem is gigantic 
and baffling, we begin to glimpse a solu- 
tion on the far horizon. The approach 
must be two-fold: (1) Society, state, 
and church must take radical steps both 
to ameliorate the status of old people, 
and definitely to train for old age; (2) 
The old people themselves must be led 
under wise guidance to work out their 
own salvation. This will mean especi- 
ally training in avocations, arts, crafts 
and a variety of skills to provide crea- 
tive employment to retire to when the 
employment deadline is reached. 


One essential skill will be that of 
making friends, and enjoying church 
and community activities. 


Lifelong Training For Old Age 


A basic defect is evident in our entire 
scheme of education—a missing note. 
It is the lack of definite, lifelong train- 
ing for old age. Our emphasis has been 
on ‘‘preparation for life,” by which we 
mean preparation for an active carcer, 
preparation for a vocation or profession, 
preparation for success. 

Our educational program has sadly 
lacked definite training for the long 
years of retirement or unemployment. 
To omit such training is to leave one 
with a false perspective. Speedily home 
and school and church, the corporation 
and labor union, must begin to train 
people for a long period of unemploy- 
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ment, if these late years are to be better 
than a dreary waste. 


Retirement, A Very Long Period 


If the present trend continues, the 
employment deadline may drop to fifty 
years. We now regard the deadline as 
about 65 years. Even so the average 
worker has but 25 to 35 active years, 
and 15 to 25 years after retirement— 
usually idle, boring, corroding years. 
This hard fact must in simple fairness 
be constantly held before the child and 
adult in its stark reality as an incen- 
tive to get ready to use zestfully and 
creatively those idle years. 


Essential in Education for Old Age 


Thanks to modern psychology and the 
experience of the race, we need no 
longer go blindly in education for the 
years past 60. We can plan our educa- 
tional program almost with the cer- 
tainty that we make a blueprint for a 
building. We know what the millions 
of our old people from 60 to 90 will 
need, and we know for the most part 
definitely how to supply that need. 
Home and church and school, club and 
corporation and labor union, must unite 
in a far-reaching program of education 
based on* certain principles now gener- 
ally accepted. We now notice just two 
relating to physical training for old age. 

1. A Religion of a Sound Mind in a 
Sound Body. From the earliest years, 
and persistently, home and church and 
school must teach that the laws of good 
health are the laws of God; that the 
universe is geared to the laws of good 
health of body and mind. Obedience to 
those laws builds up a body and mind 
fitted to live successfully and radiantly 
on into old age. Disregard of those laws 
of health—laws of God—results in a 
weakened mind and a weakened body. 
The eminent Kuropean physician, Dr. 
Arnold Lerand, a generation ago showed 
convincingly that by simply obeying the 
laws of health one may prolong his 
youthful vigor of body and mind, and 
even his youthful grace and good looks, 
by from 10 to 20 years. Clearly, this 
is the basic first step toward a sunny, 
successful old age. Such an old age 
will not be natural or easy to a feeble 
mind in a feeble body. 


If old age is to be successful. home 
and church and school, pulpit and 
press and forum must unite to create 
an enthusiasm for good health of body 
and mind. 


2. The Long View of Pleasure Must 
Be Etched into the Mind of Childhood 
and Youth. Even a child can be made 
to see the stupidity of the near view of 
pleasure——“‘I must have what I want 
and have it now.’’ Barring an atomic 
war, over ten millions of us Americans, 
at the present level of employment, will 
find ourselves alive and without jobs or 
an earned income at 60 years—and with 
10 to 30 years yet to live! 
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@ Here begins a series of large importance to everyone 


who has responsibility for or participates in public worship. 


Improving Congregational Singing 


By JAMES R. SYDNOR 


a. 
ONGREGATINAL singing needs 
C improvement. 

I have addressed the following 
question to scores of people from differ- 
ent congregations: ‘“‘Do you have good 
congregational singing in your church?” 
Rarely has the answer been an unquali- 
fied “Yes!” Usually the answer is 
“Well, the singing is fair,’ or some- 
times it is, ‘“‘No!’’ Generally there 
seems to be at least some dissatisfaction 
with the hymn singing. 

This state of affairs is somewhat sur- 
prising because in many churches the 
conditions seem conducive to good con- 
gregational singing. The minister is 
interested in better hymn singing. The 
hymnal contains a wide variety of 
hymns. The organist is well trained. 
The people are earnest, devoted Chris- 
tians. And yet the hymn singing is dull 
and uninspiring. 

Poor congregational singing is espe- 
cially distressing to a person who has 
been a member of a congregation where 
great congregational praise is the cus- 
tom. One never forgets the thrill of 
lifting heart and voice with scores or 
hundreds of other worshippers in sing- 
ing a great hymn of the church. Such 
a person knows full well the spiritual 
benefits of this custom. 

The fact of the matter is that there 
are specific things which can be done by 
intelligent leadership in a local church 
to improve the congregational singing. 
No single approach is sufficient. The 
problem must be attacked from all sides. 
Everyone in the church can help. 

Each leader of worship, from the 





In the light of that stupendous fact, 
the child must be taught the infinite 
wisdom of foregoing this or that pleas- 
ure of the moment, and laying aside 
some dimes and dollars to buy some 
pleasure at 60 to 90; to learn a new 
trade or craft or hobby or game to fur- 
nish creative employment to the idle 
brain and hands of old age; to acquire 
some new skill—to play an instrument, 
to paint, to write, to enjoy reading; to 
win and hold friends—and 
worthy of them. 


to prove 


This is the long view of fun and 
pleasure, and must be seared into the 
mind of childhood and youth, if old 
age is to be anything but a dreary 
waste. 


Given such definite training, with 
something Gefinite to retire to, one may 
dare to look forward to old age and re- 
tirement without fear. 


minister to the head of the youth vesper 
group, influences congregational singing 
by his example and by his choice of 
hymns. Every player of hymns from the 
expert organist to the fledgling pianist 
in the intermediate girl’s class influ- 
ences congregational singing by his or 
her skillin hymn playing. Every singer 
from the conservatory-trained soprano 
soloist to the aged saintly singer in the 
pews influences congregational singing 
by her intelligent and constant partici- 
pation in common praise. 

The singing of a congregation cannot 
be completely transformed by effort on 
a particular Sunday or even for a period 
of several months. Sustained gradual 
improvement is possible when the 
leadership of a particular congregation 
becomes enthusiastic about the possibili- 
ties of great congregational singing and 
is willing patiently to follow an intelli- 
gent plan of action. 

It is the purpose of this series of 
articles to outline the factors which 
enter into the development of great con- 
gregational singing and to offer practi- 
cal suggestions to all church leaders 
who are concerned about this problem. 

Congregational singing can be im- 
proved. 


NEXT—2. Hymns in the History of 
the Church. 





THE SYDNOR SERIES 


Dr. Sydnor, who begins his long- 
awaited series of articles on congre- 
gational singing, is professor of 
sacred music at the General As- 
sembly’s Training School, Rich- 
mond, Va. He is widely known 
across the church and the nation 
for work in this field. Coming 
from a musical family, he studied 
at Westminster Choir College, and 
later obtained his doctorate in 
music at Union Seminary, New 
York. He was editor of the well- 
used Hymnal for Christian Wor- 
ship. 

It is hoped that his articles will 
stimulate discussions on our letters 
page (please keep the 300-word 
limit in mind) .—Editors. 
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EDITORIAL 


Dr. Grant Resigns 





The resignation of Edward D. Grant 
as executive secretary of the Board of 
Christian Education was forecast in our 
July 21 issue. It will become effective 
October 31, though Dr. Grant will ac- 
tually begin his new duties in Louisiana 
on a limited basis in September. 

In his new work, he will be director 
of the state’s 17 prisons, hospitals and 
mental institutions for whose improve- 
ment and enlargement the Louisiana 
legislature recently appropriated $9,- 
000,000. 

This decision on the part of Dr. Grant 
represents a radical departure from his 
previous service and a severe loss to the 
agencies of the church. Evere since he 
graduated from Austin College he has 
been employed by a church agency. He 
served as educational secretary of for- 
eign missions, as secretary of steward- 
ship, and for the past 18 years as head 
of the education committee (now 
board). Back in 1932 when the suc- 
cessor to Egbert W. Smith was being 
named by the General Assembly, the As- 
sembly’s committee recommended Dr. 
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GRANT: He wanted a new voice. 


Fulton, but Dr. Grant was nominated 
from the floor and, in a close contest, 
lost by a count of only 140-109. 

Taking the education leadership at 4 
crucial time, he gave it his customary 
vigor and imaginative direction. He set 
out to overcome the uninformed preju- 
dice on the part of some that religious 
education was a competitor of evangel- 
ism; he devised new ways to dispel what 
amounted to ignorance of the program 
on the part of many; he constantly im- 
proved the committee’s administrative 
functions, and, what was probably to 
him the climax only a few years ago, 
called for a far-reaching ‘‘Re-Study” of 
the entire education program which 
eventuated into a new and vigorous en- 
terprise. 

Dr. Grant inaugurated the field coun- 
cil program, drawing in representatives 
of the synods for planning, and then 
worked until every synod had at least 
shared leadership by a regional direc- 
tor of what is now called Christian edu- 
cation. He and his staff have seen a 
constantly rising acceptability of the 
agency’s service and, despite the attack 
on the fundamental soundness of the 
literature which was made this year in 
two scattered and isolated situations, 
the Assembly sustained the program 
practically unanimously. 

The physical equipment of the board 
bears little resemblance to that of 1934 
when he began his work. It is up-to- 
date and efficient, adequate to meet the 
needs of a growing church, but still 
more plans are constantly being pro- 
jected—like the store needed in Atlanta 
and a special building at Montreat. 

The board members, the executive 
committee and countless friends over 
the church sought to have Dr. Grant re- 
ject the Louisiana offer and continue his 
service at the head of our Christian edu- 
cation program. However, he could not 
decline the tremendous’ opportunity 
which was extended him. He doubtless 
realized that he broke precedent, since 
the records seem to indicate that he is 
the first executive secretary to resign 


that post. It appeared to be his feeling 
however, in addition to the attraction of 
the Louisiana post, that the church had 
‘heard his voice’’ long enough and that 
it needed to hear a new one. 


Tributes to his leadership will be 
heard on all sides as the church-at-large 
expresses what is everywhere recog- 
nized. The opportunity in Louisiana is 
in itself a tribute to the effectiveness of 
his service. 


In his letter of resignation, Dr. Grant 
praised his colleagues, saying, ‘‘Our 
staff has no equal in any Protestani 
soard of Christian Education I know, 
and the affectionate understanding that 
exists between them as they work with 
one another, and between them as a 
group and the executive secretary, has 
warmed my heart and turned these into 
years of joy and privilege.’ 

As Dr. Grant leaves this post, he wil! 
doubtless be summoned to other spheres 
of service in our church, for his vast ex- 
perience and wide knowledge will make 
him a valuable addition to many enter- 
prises throughout our bounds. 

In seeking to express our thanks for 
his valued service in the agencies across 
the years, we wish him, at the same 
time, every success in the tremendous 
and demanding work to which he goes. 


Hopper and McIlhany 


People across the church who have 
for 20 years identified Wm. H. Hopper 
and the treasury of what is now the 
Board of Annuities and Relief will re- 
gret to see his resignation become effec- 
tive at the end of this month. 


Dr. Hopper went to that office from 
membership on the board, just as Dr. 
Boggs became executive secretary via 
the same route. Supervision of this 
work is a far larger responsibility than 
most of us recall, with the Ministers’ 
and Employees’ Annuity Funds of about 
$12,500,000, of which more than $12 
million must be kept profitably invested. 

In addition, the “‘relief’’ phase of this 
board’s responsibility last year involved 
various funds amounting to $2,132,967 
in investments. 

The efficient manner in which Dr. 
Hopper has conducted his offce and the 
confidence which he, with Dr. Boggs 
and their associates, have inspired have 
been of far-reaching blessings to the 
church. 

Now, with the succession of Bernard 
A. MclIlhany to this post, after serving 
for more than three years as assistant 
to the executive secretary, the same ef- 
ficient direction will be assured in the 
future. In addition to experience in the 
ministry, Dr. McIlhany has a background 
of training in business administration 
at Harvard and, before entering the 
ministry, employment in the banking 
field. 

With thanks to Dr. Hopper, then, for 
a work well done, we, at the same time, 
salute Dr. MclIlhany as he begins this 
new phase of his service to the church. 
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FOREVER 


SCARLET 


Lifting the Level of Women’s Clubs 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“Blessed are the pure in heart.”"— 
Matt. 5:8a. 


Buzzer, has a suggestion which 

deserves the widest considera- 
tion among women who are (a) Chris- 
tian, (b) literate, (c) social and (d) 
practical. Those who are not all four 
need read no farther. 

Miss Lewis asserts, and this writer is 
not one to deny it, that the general level 
of books passed around in women’s 
reading clubs is often pretty low. Not 
that they are badly written; they are 
just bad, period. Not all of them, of 
course, though dear knows they are 
trifling enough, for the most part. How 
many women can recall the names, even, 
of the books they read in their book club 
five years ago? But it is not their light- 
weight unimportance that is the main 
objection to them. Too many of them 
are (to put it almost plainly) downright 
slimy. 

The trouble is, it rather reflects on a 
lady’s up-to-dateness if she is not able 
at least to say “I read it’? when the 
latest Forever Scarlet is being men- 
tioned on Main Street and out in Mort- 
gage Park. So she reads the stuff, and 
she buys it and passes it around. She 
need not worry about her husband’s 
finding out what she is reading, for get- 
ting one’s husband to read any book at 
all is hard enough, and he would almost 
as soon be caught dead as reading what 
the local Mush-and-Slush Club calls 
Literature. 


M ISS B. LEWIS, well-known Book- 


UT ONE WONDERS. What is the 
effect of it on the average wo- 
man’s mind? How does she stand 

it? Do the wrestling matches she sees 
on her television set work her down to 
the point where she actually likes the 
stuff? Or does she suffer from acute 
nausea all the time she has to read one 
of the (formerly) unprintables, and is 
she a glutton for punishment? Does she 
skip the more over-ripe sections? Any- 
way, being a loyal club member, she 
reads the book advertising and acts on 
it even if she does not quite believe it. 
All this might be amusing except for 
two things. One is that the kind of stuff 
read too often in too many book clubs 
is not so much amusing as it is appall- 
ing. What should be shocking has lost 
the power to shock. The other thing 
is that a high percentage of club mem- 
bers are also church members. Both 
church and synagogue are committed to 
moral ideals which are quite the oppo- 
site of much that is suggested or taken 
for granted in the kind of book to which 
these lines refer. But the church wo- 
men put into the club the same kind of 
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book the non-church women do. It is 
said that when the army of Clovis, that 
dark-ages marauder, was baptized, the 
men kept their sword-arms out of the 
water. One suspects that even some of 
those club-women who believe in bap- 
tism by immersion did not immerse 
their minds—they reserved them for im- 
mersion in Forever Scarlet. And as for 
those who were baptized by sprin- 
kling . . well, let us not go into that. 


HE COMMENT of a woman who 
has been patient thus far may be 
any one of three remarks. 

(a) “You’re not talking about our 
club; we have only decent books.’’ 
Fine! What you might do for the 
cause is to make a list of your selections 
for this past year, and write it up for 
these columns. It would help other 
clubs to know what you have done. (b) 
“But these books are all so well recom- 
mended!’’ Yes, ma’am, but by whom? 
By the publishers? Well, of course; the 
object of the publishing business is to 
make money, and of course everything 
in print is advertised. Have you never 
learned the truth about advertising? 
Or did you get the book on the advice 
of a reviewer? Look, where did you see 
the review? In a church paper, or by 
a Christian man or woman? Or was it 
by some reviewer just as pagan as the 
author? (c) “I know you’re right, and 
I hate it; but what can we do about it? 
There just don’t seem to be any books 
on the market that are both readable 
and clean.” 


T IS NOT the purpose of this corner 
to advertise any particular book, 
bad or good. But there must be 

some answer to the question: What else 
can we find? It is possible that some 
readers of these lines could write a good 
book, thus helping to answer your own 
question. Then many readers have dis- 
covered a few (one dares not suppose 
they are many) books of fiction which 
are neither dull nor dirty. Could you 
help your sisters out by writing THE 
OUTLOOK a brief note about these? 
Furthermore, why must you always 
have fiction in the women’s reading 
clubs? Some wonderful non-fiction is 
available. There are biographies, auto- 
biographies, popular works on science 
(as for instance, The Sea Around Us, 
a fascinating work). Then there are 
almost-forgotten classics which might 
be new to most of the members 
of your club. It is safe to say that 
Adam Bede or The Scarlet Letter would 
be completely new to half the members 
of some book clubs; so would the works 
of Browning or Tennyson, or even Pil- 


grim’s Progress! At all events, most 
current fiction is read only to be for- 
gotten; but surely your friends in the 
club haven’t reached that low point 
where they would rather read what they 
will never want to remember, instead of 
what they will not want to forget! 

Maybe you don’t read with your mind, 
only with your eyes. If so, you are hope- 
less. But if you do use your mind, even 
a tiny bit of it, when you read, then 
“Love God with all your mind” should 
mean something. There is no better 
chance for a Christian testimony, and 
few more serious mistakes when the op- 
portunity is missed, than when one wo- 
man puts a book into another woman’s 
hands and says, ‘“‘Read this.’’ 


SUGGESTIONS ? 

What book or books would YOU 
suggest for inclusion on a reading 
list for the coming year? Please give 
title, author and publisher and mail 
on a card to OUTLOOK, 1 N. 6th St., 
Richmond 19, Va., signing your name. 
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copies Baton Rouge, La., 50 
Ft. Worth, Texas, 50 Raeford, N. C., 25 
}Ft. Worth, Texas, 40 Indianapolis, Ind., 50 
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CHURCH NEWS 





Moderator Begins 


Trips to Synods 
Presbyterian USA, News Letter 


The Assembly’s new moderator, Her- 
mann N. Morse, of New York, has al- 
ready begun travelling to the synods— 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Baltimore in June, and California and 
Iowa in July. The Stated Clerk, Eu- 
gene Carson Blake, will attend the Lund, 
Sweden, meeting on faith and order 


called by the World Council of Churches 


in August. Other official delegates in- 
clude Harold E. Nicely, Rochester, N. 
Y.; Leonard J. Trinterud, Chicago; Paul 
Lehmann, Princeton, N. J.; Arthur L. 


Miller, Denver. Alternates include 
Samuel McCrea Cavert, New York; 


James Hastings Nichols, Chicago; and 
Robert S. Bilheimer, New York. 


Mackay Presides at Meeting 
Of 1. M. C. in Germany 

President John A. Mackey, of Prince- 
ton Seminary, presided over the confer- 
ence of the International Missionary 
Council at Willingen, Baden, Germany, 
closing in mid-July (see page 3). Dr. 
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in American Youth 
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e Christian Education Building High Moral Values 
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e Military Training for Reserve Commissions 
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A liberal arts college for men 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President 
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OUR CHURCH’S 
ONLY SCHOOL 
FOR NEGROES 


As fares Stillman, so 
fares our work with the 
Negro people. 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 





Address, Samuel Burney Hay, President, Box 488, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


@Have you as a Southern 
Presbyterian and a loyal 
Christian ever done any- 
thing directly and person- 
ally for Stillman? 


@eWhy not write Stillman 
(m your will? 


@Why not send your per- 
sonal contribution, today? 











ENROLL NOW FOR 


FALL SESSION—College or Preparatory Department 
SUMMER SCHOOL—College or Preparatory Department 
Educational Excellence. 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Write for catalog. Box B—R 


Christian Emphasis. 








Maxton, N. 
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Mackay delivered one of the principal 
addresses on “The Missionary Obliga- 
tion of the Church.” Other missionary 
leaders from the church also attended. 

. In addition to the 59 new mission- 
aries commissioned at the New York 
meeting of the General Assembly, 24 
more were commissioned at the head- 
quarters of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions at its summer meeting. In the 
group were doctors, nurses, evangelists, 
music specialists and agricultural spec- 
ialists. Every field will receive one or 
more new missionaries. ... This year 
is being observed by the Foreign Board 
with special emphasis on ‘‘Christian 
Community Service.’”” A handsome il- 
lustrated pamphlet on this theme, called, 
“With the People,’ has been issued by 
the board. 


Work of Education 
Board Is Regrouped 


A simplified rearrangement of the 
work of the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion in Philadelphia has been completed. 
Six divisions and several departmental 
units have been regrouped under three 
general divisions: Education, Publica- 
tion, and Treasury. Better coordina- 
tion is anticipated. Also, with field of- 
fices of the board in various parts of the 
country, is is expected that local 
churches and the board will be kept in 
closer touch with each other. Plans call 
for churches to make the field office the 
central point of contact instead of the 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia. 


Miscellany 

S. Franklin Mack, for 21 years a sec- 
retary of the Board of Foreign Missions, 
is the new director of the Broadcasting 
and Films Commission of the National 
Council of Churches. ... When Eugene 
Carson Blake, the penitie’s s Stated 
Clerk, was awarded the D. D. degree by 
Princeton University in June, the cita- 
tion said, in part, “Industry may have 
lost a leader or a Commonwealth a gov- 





The Laborers Are Few 
... hence we sow in 


The Field of Youth! 


Billimac Bradley 
Pres by terian 
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at Schreiner 
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Andrew Edington, Pres. 
Kerrville, Texas 
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ernor, but the ministry gained a man of 
God.” . . . Stewart M. Robinson, pastor 
of the Second church, Elizabeth, N. J., 
and chairman of the General Commis- 
sion on Chaplains, left in mid-July for 
a round-the-world visitation of chap- 
lains, returning to this country just 
after Sept. 7... . James Claude Thom- 
son, missionary to China for 26 years, 
has been appointed director of the de- 
partment of nutritional research and 
professor of biochemistry in the new In- 
ternational Christian University in Ja- 
pan. 
WALTON W. RANKIN 


Brooklyn-Nassau Presbytery Hits 
State Department on Carpenter Action 

Brooklyn (RNS)—The State Depart- 
ment has reaffirmed its refusal to issue 
a passport to J. Henry Carpenter but 
said that its action should not be con- 
sidered a reflection on the Brooklyn 
churchman’s “loyalty and integrity.” 

The Department’s stand was revealed 
in a letter read at a meeting here of the 
Presbytery of Brooklyn-Nassau, which 
had asked the government’s reason for 
refusing to permit Dr. Carpenter to visit 
the Far East. 

Ruth B. Shipley, Chief of the Pass- 


port Division, signed the letter. She 
said: ‘‘Refusal of a passport to Dr. Car- 
penter should not be considered as a 
reflection on his loyalty and integrity or 
a determination of any fact other than 
that his presence in the Far East is con- 
sidered undesirable at this time.’’ 

Mrs. Shipley indicated that Dr. Car- 
penter, who is executive secretary of the 
Brooklyn Division of the Protestant 
Council of New York, might be allowed 
to make his trip ‘‘after conditions in 
that area become more tranquil.” 

The presbytery, in a resolution, criti- 
cized State Department press statements 





Summer's nearly cver; 
The money's in the bank. 


I cculd go to college, 


But WHERE? 


My mind's a blank! 





It’s really not too late to register for the fall term, 
if you start immediately. 


Look over the list of colleges given below ; choose those nearest you, or in the 
location you desire; write at once for catalogues, information. 


Study this material when you receive it; then choose the best college for 
your needs. Presbyterian colleges offer a wide variety of courses; they are 
interested in YOU and in YOUR FUTURE. 


Act promptly, but take time to be sure you select the right college for you. 


This is one of the most important decisions of your life. 
make it prayerfully; make it NO W! 


Senior Colleges 
Agnes Scott..... 


APKANBAS . . ccccccccs 


Austin .. 


ccoccccoe Wallace M. Alston .. ...-- 
eoeeee JOHN DPD. Spragins...... 
one -W. B. Guerrant . . .--..ccee 


ee ee 


President Location 


Decatur, Ga. 
...Batesville, Ark. 
Sherman, Texas. 


Make it carefully ; 


POOR .. ¢ cc ccesccescoans G. T. Gillespie ............Jackson, Miss. 
COMERE 2c soccccccoces cocee Walter A. Groves .. ..c00.. Danville, Ky. 
TS PP J. R. Cunningham ......... Davidson, N. C. 
Davio & WARING. « o<+ccccce de Be PP 6. < cresccesces Elkins, W. Va. 

Flora Macdonald .......--Marshall Woodson ,......Red Springs, N. C. 
Hampden-Sydney . ...--++.+ Edgar G. Gammon ........Hampden-Sydney, Va. 
BE y. & sbwadceeecdweseese™ R. T. Le Ldston . . ccccccece Bristol, Tenn. 


Mary Baldwin... 
Montreat..... 
Presbyterian . 


QUEENS . . oc cccccccce 
Southwestern ....... 


Stillman. . 


Westminster ....... 


Junior Colleges 


Lees Junior . . ...<- 


Lees-McRae.. 
Mitchell . . 
Peace... 


Presbyterian Junior. 


Schreiner . . 





vedere Marshall W. Brown... .. 
eamate Charlton C. Jernigan ..... 
Jcnceiaa Peyton N. Rhodes.........Memphis, Tenn. 
cceeos Sam Burney Hay......... 
eee William W. Hall ......... 


see eeeeee 


stearate Robert G. Landolt ...... 





secrete Andrew Edington...... 


--Frank B. Lewis... 
.-J. R. McGregor... 





--Fletcher Nelson ....... 





.-Jackson, Ky. 
-- Banner Elk, N. C. 


. Staunton, Va. 
--Montreat, N. C. 
--Clinton, S. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Fulton, Mo. 


emeerere John Montgomery...... Statesville, N. C. 
cseune William C. Pressly .......Raleigh, N. C. 
o coo co Ree Cy BMOEED © « cocecics Maxton, N. C 


.- Kerrville, Texas 
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indicating the types of persons who are 
barred from receiving passports on the 
ground that those who are turned down 
are automatically linked with subver- 
sives and other undesirables. 

The resolution said that the presby- 
tery was glad to have its own confidence 
in Dr. Carpenter confirmed. The church 
group also voted to have its social edu- 
cation and action committee investigate 
the passport situation generally. 

Dr. Carpenter addressed the meeting 
and deplored the passport refusal be- 
cause of statements he might have made 
“as a free American citizen.’”’ He said 
he still has received no formal answer 
to his original passport application. 

The church federation executive indi- 
eated he had no other plans to travel 
abroad this year, but would like to go te 
Japan in the Spring of 1953. 


WEST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY 


Founded 1744 
The only pooemeeey school under the Pres- 
byterian Church, S. A. Fully accredited. 
Graduates in 55 RT and universities. 
@ollege Preparatory and General. Grades 
7-12. Small classes. Boys taught how to 
study. Remedial reading, art, shop, all 
sports, golf. Midway between Baltimore 
and Phila. For information and catalog 
write: 
Chas. W. Blaker, Th. M., Headmaster, 
Box 102, Colora, Md. 


a OR DIONS 
FAMOUS ITALIAN MAKES 


Available to Students, Teachers, Christian 
Workers and Missionaries at 
SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 

Write Today for FREE Literature 
Accordion Manufacturers & Wholesalers Outlet 
Dept.PO, 2003 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 
























Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 
mate; modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place for an investment. 


R. B. PURDUM, President 


Character 








MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

J. Sherrard Rice, Huntington, W. Va., 
is to be the new pastor of the First 
church, Tyler, Texas. Address: 626 S. 
Chilton St. 

Wm. B. Rogers, who has been work- 
ing toward his Th. D. degree at Union 
Seminary in Virginia during the past 
year, will be installed as pastor of the 
College Church, Hampden-Sydney, Va., 
Sept. 7. Mr. Rogers has been pastor of 
the Duryea Presbyterian Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and also studied at the Wm. 
Alanson White Institute of Psychiatry 
there, in addition to Davidson, Union, 
and Princeton. 

Hubert J. Kaylor, Fairmount-Hoge 
Memorial church, Richmond, Va., has 
accepted a call to become associate pas- 
tor at St. Andrews church, Wilmington, 
N. C. 

G. Bird Talbot, Blairs, Va., was to 
preach his first sermon at the Swan- 
nanoa, N. C., church August 8. 

S. S. Day, Amherst, Va., 
pastor at Crozet, Va., Aug. 31. 

John E. Stauffer, Dallas, N. C., to 
Little Brick church, 1912 E. Fifth Ave., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Paul S. VanDyke from San Antonio, 
Texas, to 2301 E. 
Texas. 

Jerry Newbold from Warsaw, N. C., 
to superintendent, Vera Lloyd Presby- 








will become 


Savine, Victoria, 


terian Home for Children, Monticello, 
Ark. 
Angus N. Gordon, Bowling Green, 


Ky., is at 727 E. 10th St. 

W. Taylor Reveley from Durham, N. 
C., to 1732 Tutwiler Ave., Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Glenn M. Willard, 
myra, Mo., 
Ark. 

J. W. Gray, of New Orleans, La., to 
the Middlesboro, Ky., church. 


formerly of Pal- 
is the new pastor at Newport, 
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W. B. Clemmons, of Columbus, Ga., 
has become pastor of the new Edge- 
wood church of that city; 1214 Wild- 
wood Ave. 

L. T. Wilds, Hendersonville, N. C., 
pastor since 1923, has resigned effective 
upon the selection of his successor. 

Henry L. Snead from Dalton, Ga., to 
the St. Mary’s, Ga., church. 

LeRoy C. Obert’s address in Atlanta 
(Ormewood church) is 928 Woodland 
Ave., S. E. 

J. M. Williams from New Orleans, La., 
to 248 Wersenborger Dr., Houston 22, 
Texas. 

W. Howard Blazer from Lee’s Sum- 
mit, Mo., to Branson, Mo. 

Warren W. Beale from Houston, 
Texas, to become assistant pastor, South 


Jacksonville church, 1741 E. Road, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
H. N. Alexander from Comanche, 


Texas, to Camden, Miss. 

Henry E. Hale, III, formerly of Coe- 
burn, Va., was installed as pastor of the 
Severn and Groves Memorial churehes, 
Naxera, Va. 

Lewis H. Lancaster and Mrs. Lancas- 
ter from Kingsport, Tenn., to 1478 
Shironumae, Mikage Cho, Higashi-Na- 
daku, Kobe, Japan. 

CORRECTION: The W. A. Alexander 
recently listed here as going from Indi- 
anapolis to Nashville, Tenn., is another 
W. A. Alexander. The Nashville Alex- 
ander was formerly assistant pastor of 
St. Augustine church, New York City. 

CORRECTION: Robert G. Balnicky, 
recently listed here as going to Monroe, 
N. C., is instead pastor at Troy, N. C. 
AT BON CLARKEN 

Leading the Bible Hour at Bon 
Clarken (Associate Reformed confer- 
ence, Flatrock, N. C.) during the leader- 
ship school Aug. 18-22 will be James 
Appleby of the Union Seminary faculty. 
UNION SEMINARY. N. Y. 

Wilhelm Pauck, now of the Federated 
Theological Faculty and other institu- 
tions Chicago, Ill., will become profes- 


sor of church history, Union Seminary, 
New York, in 1958. 


MISSIONARIES 


Mrs. W. ¥. McElroy died July 10 in 
the Belgian Congo where she had served 
for 37 years. 

James N. Montgomery and Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, China missionaries who have 
been serving in Formosa, were to arrive 
in this country on furlough July 31, go- 
ing directly to Montreat. 

DEATH 

Sterling Johnson Foster, 86, onetime 
(1903-10) pastor of the South High- 
land church, Birmingham, Ala., and 
father of the late Mrs. Hugo Black of 


Alabama, died in a Charlotte, N. C., hos- 
pital July 23. 


DREs 


Elizabeth Becknell from Tupelo, 
Miss., to Box 752, S. Miami, Fla., Riv- 
iera church. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





The Tragedy of Saul 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR AUGUST 17, 1952 


I Samuel 15; 18; 28; 31. 


Last week we saw how Saul became 
the first king of Israel and how his 
brilliant military campaigns gave Israel 
for the first time a real place among the 
nations of the world. Saul proved him- 
self to be the best warrior that Israel 
had possessed since the days of Joshua. 
He also showed many fine traits of char- 
acter. He was prompt and energetic, 
modest and magnanimous, with many of 
ihe qualities that make a man a success- 
ful leader of men. But there were also 
certain elements of weakness. 


I. Saul’s Weakness 


1. He was impulsive—sometimes 
hasty and rash. An early example of 
this weakness is found in his battle 
against the Philistines (14:24-32). The 
Israelites were pursuing their fleeing 
enemy. Saul adjured his followers to 
refrain from food until the last Philis- 
tine had been disposed of. His heroic 
son, Jonathan, dipped his spear into 
some wild honey and ate of it, not know- 
ing of his father’s injunction. When 
he heard of Saul’s command, he pointed 
out that it was a mistake. The people 
were weary and faint; a little food 
would give them added strength for the 
battle. When Saul discovered what 
Jonathan had done, he attempted to slay 
him. Only the intervention of the peo- 
ple prevented this act of utter folly. 

We see other evidences of this rash 
and unconsidered judgment in Saul’s 
later life. As he grew older he found it 
more and more difficult to control his 
temper. In moments of anger he at- 
tempted to slay David, the one man who 
might have saved his kingdom. In a 
sudden passion he ordered an entire vil- 
lage to be destroyed. One ground for 
Saul’s ultimate failure was loss of self- 
control. 

2. Saul was self-willed. We would 
not have guessed that in his early days. 
He seemed modest and unassuming. 
But success proved more than he could 
stand. He grew more and more domi- 
neering. Not satisfied to rule as king, 
he sought to encroach on the domains 
of the church. An early indication of 
this attitude is found in the beginning 
of his battle against the Philistines (13: 
1-15). The people did not wish to go 
into the battle until the proper sacri- 
fices had been offered. But, according 
to Israel’s law, sacrifice could be offered 
only by a priest. Samuel, priest as well 
as prophet, had promised to come and 
offer sacrifices within a week. The 
seventh day came and Samuel had not 
appeared. Instead of simply praying to 
God for victory, or waiting until the day 
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Print 15:17-22; 18:6-9; 31:3-4. 


was out, or perhaps securing the assist- 
ance of some properly ordained priest, 
Saul went-ahead and offered the burnt 
offering himself. 

To us this may seem a small matter. 
But to Samuel who arrived just as Saul 
finished, it seemed a very big matter, 
and indicative of a fatal weakness in 
Saul’s character-—a readiness to set 
aside God’s commandments whenever it 
suited him to do so. Some Bible stu- 
dents think Samuel was a little hard on 
Saul, that the old prophet found it hard 
to lay aside the power he had formerly 
exercised (just as sometimes even a be- 
loved pastor finds it hard to give free 
reign to his successor). But it must be 
admitted that Samuel’s diagnosis of 
Saul’s character proved correct. Grad- 
ually his self-will became more asser- 
tive. 

Saul failed to recognize that there 
was a priestly, a spiritual function in 
the nation, which he as king could not 
override. When the state takes on the 
functions of the church, then in the end 
the church becomes simply an instru- 
ment of the state. It ceases to act as 
the conscience of the nation. Perhaps 
this is the reason why Samuel rebuked 
Saul so severely for offering the sacri- 
tices, which he as prophet and priest 
alone had the right to offer. 

3. Saul was addicted to self-excuse. 
He admitted on this occasion that he 
had acted improperly but he sought to 
excuse himself (13:11), and as we us- 
ually do on such occasions he exagger- 
ated a iittle and falsified in part. This 
habit also grew on Saul, and it was a 
bad one for him or for any man. “I 
have generally found that the man who 
is good at excuses is good for nothing 
else,’ said Benjamin Franklin. ‘People 
are always trying to shift the responsi- 
bility of their own misdeeds,” said Phil- 
lips Brooks, and again, ‘‘Let me refuse 
to listen for one moment to any voice 
which would make my sins less mine.” 
Men differ more perhaps nowhere else, 
it has been said, than in their disposi- 
tion to face the acts of their lives and to 
recognize their own personal part in the 
responsibility for the things they do. Is 
this true? Where do [I stand in the 
scale? 


ll. The Turning Point 


Dr. Kittel. in his book, ‘‘Great Men 
and Movements in Israel,’’ says: 


“King Saul was like a brilliant me- 
teor, vanishing as rapidly as it came. 
Attracting the attention of all, making 
all hearts beat proudly with joy, and 
arousing great hopes, it appeared on Is- 


tael’s horizon. Hardly risen, not yet 
having reached its zenith, the meteor 
turned quickly only to sink and to fall 
slowly lower and lower. The brilliant 
hero, like a shining Siegfried, had killed 
the dragon, and then in a swift course 
of victory, cheered the people; with 
laurels crowning his brow, wearing the 
sparkling regal crown, having driven 
the country’s enemy to the boundary, he 
was suddenly halted and held as if 
spellbound by an invisible hand. Saul 
was like a steed that is unexpectedly 
checked in the midst of its joyous 
course, that stops, leaves the road, shies 
and is turned from its course... .’’ 


The turning point in Saul’s career is 
described in chapter 15. 

The prophet had told Saul that it was 
God’s will that he should utterly de- 
stroy the Amalekites. These desert 
nomads had attacked Israel, after they 
had escaped from Egypt, and since then 
had been their inveterate enemies. Now 
they had succeeded in establishing a 
kingdom on the southern border of 
Judah. Its mere existence was a threat 
to Israel. ‘Indeed it seems that the 
struggle with these ancient and ever- 
hostile opponents was a struggle for life 
or death, a struggle which the Israel- 
ites regarded as a holy war.” 

According to the standards of the 
time, such a war was not to be waged 
for private gain, or, as most wars were 
then waged, and as many are today, for 
the sake of the spoil. ‘It was consid- 
ered the height of profanity to make any 
profit out of a campaign of this nature.” 

Saul deliberately disregarded Sam- 
uel’s instructions to wage this sort of 
war. He spared the life of Agag, the 
king of the Amalekites, and the best of 
the cattle. He did this not for humani- 
tarian reasons (it is important to note 
this) but for selfish reasons. Agag 
would grace his triumph; the cattle were 
valuable as a booty. Thus Saul trans- 
formed what was to have been a sacred 
war into a common freebooting expedi- 
tion, such as the heathen tribes had of- 
ten made against Israel. 

News of Saul’s action was brought to 
the aged Samuel. Then the word of the 
Lord came unto him, saying, ‘‘It repent- 
eth me that I have set up Saul to be 
king.” ‘This is a strange pronounce- 
ment,’ comments Dr. Snowden, “to 
come from the Lord, ‘with whom is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turn- 
ing.’ But the rest of the statement 
shows that the turning was not in the 
Lord, but in Saul, ‘for he is turned back 
from following me.’ . ‘It repenteth 
me,’ is an expression repeatedly used in 
the Scriptures describing this apparent 
change in God from the human point of 
view, but the real change is always in 
us, and consists in our turning back 
from following him.” 

Samuel was much stirred when he 
knew that Saul had again transgressed, 
and after praying all night went to find 
the unfaithful king and to call him to 
account. Saul greeted him with the 
pious exclamation, ‘‘Blessed be thou of 
Jehovah.”’ A guilty conscience, it has 
been said, can speak the language of 
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piety and utter the most sanctimonious 
words. He followed up his pious greet- 
ing with the bold declaration, ‘‘I have 
performed the commandment of Je- 
hovah.”’ 

Perhaps he had arranged the facts in 
his own mind so as to persuade himself 
that he was telling the truth. He car- 
ried out the command of the Lord in 
part so that his statement was not all 
false but at least half-true. ‘‘We are 
all expert in arranging and coloring 
facts, so as to make them look and pass 
for truth, however wrong our words may 
be. But a half-truth may in effect be a 
whole lie and involve us in all the guilt 
of falsehood.” 

Samuel replied, ‘‘What meaneth then 
this bleating of the sheep in mine ears 
and the lowing of the oxen I hear?”’ 
Confronted with the evidence of his 
dereliction Saul sought (1) to evade his 
own responsibility by shifting the blame 
to the people; (2) to palliate the offense 
by alleging that it was prompted by a 
good motive. ‘‘All this is modern as well 
as ancient history. Our psychologists 
and detectives give us their insight into 
and exposure of the subtle workings of 
the human conscience and hearts in the 
toils of guilt, but this ancient people 
knew all about this is their own prac- 
tice.”’ 

But Samuel said, ‘“‘Hath Jehovah as 
great delight in burnt offering and sac- 
rifice as in obeying the voice of Jeho- 
vah? Behold, to obey is better than sac- 
rifice, and to hearken than the fat of 
Because thou hast rejected 
the word of Jehovah he hath also re- 
jected thee from being king.”’ 


rams. 


Samuel’s words may a little 
harsh, but God’s words in 15:11, “He 
is turned back from following me,” in- 
dicate that this particular act of dis- 
obedience was the culmination of a long 
Saul’s self-will had reached a 
stage where he could no longer be de- 
pended upon. He had not broken with 
the religion of his fathers. But he had 
no real understanding of its meaning. 


seem 


process. 


To him it meant observance of its forms, 
rather than obedience to the will of God. 
Samuel put his finger on the weak spot 
of his life when he said, ‘‘To obey is 


better than sacrifice.’’ ‘“‘No man ever 
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becomes so great that he dare act inde- 
pendently of God.” 


III. Saul’s Deterioration 


That this incident was indeed the 
turning point in Saul’s career is made 
abundantly clear as we read the rest of 
the story. We note his growing jealousy 
of David, his sudden fits of rage, his 
brooding passion, his cold-blooded liq- 
uidation of the priests at Nob, his sup- 
erstition in consulting the witch at En- 
dor, his final suicide on the slopes of 
Mount Gilboa. 

Two things in particular hastened 
Saul’s deterioration: (1) His break with 
the ‘“‘church.” Saul missed Samuel’s 
advice. It seemed that the people had 
turned against him. He became con- 
vinced that God had cast him off. Saul 
did not seek forgiveness. Instead he 
brooded. He indulged in that danger- 
ous practice—self-pity. At times it 
seemed as though he was losing his 
mind. 

(2) Closely connected with this self- 
pity and feeling of frustration went his 
growing jealousy of David, the one man 
who might have saved his throne. It 
was this jealousy which more than any- 
thing else finally wrecked Saul’s char- 
acter and also his career. It is inter- 
esting to trace the steady growth of this 
dangerous emotion in Saul’s life. At 
first he attempted David’s life only in 
moments of blind rage; in the end it 
became the settled purpose of his life. 
It wrecked his judgment and drove him 
to wild acts which sealed the doom of 
the nation. 

Saul’s life came to an ignominous end 
on the battlefield. The Israelites had 
been routed by the Philistines. Saul’s 
sons bravely met their fate. Saul him- 
self fought with the courage of de- 
spair, but in the end he fell on his own 
sword, lest he fall into the hands of his 
enemies. The Philistines were once 
more masters of the land. 


To Consider 


What is this lesson intended to teach? 
Martha Tarbell reminds us that a num- 
ber of years ago ten statements about 
the story of God’s rejection of Saul were 
submitted to a large group of Sunday 
school teachers and their pupils. They 
were asked to give their opinion as to 
whether each statement was one which 
the story teaches us. The result was 
given in the ‘International Journal of 
Religious Education.” One-half of the 
teachers and a much larger percentage 
of the pupils agreed that the story 
teaches us that ‘“‘God wants us to get 
completely even with those who try to 
prevent us from doing what we wish to 
do,’ that “God wants all sinners de- 
stroyed,” that the logical conclusion to 
be derived from the story is that “it 
would have been better if America had 
killed all the Germans in the (first) 
world war.” Miss Tarbell offers this 
advice: 


‘‘Make sure that your pupils under- 
stand: (1) that there was no question 
of humanity at issue between Saul and 
Samuel, it was wholly a question of 
obedience to orders; (2) that the whole 
subject of devoting an enemy to annihi- 
lation, of offering bloody sacrifices, of 
the relation of prophet and king, be- 
long only to that far-away time and 
place, which we are studying. when 
prophets were very zealous and jealous 
for Jehovah, and when they believed 
their people should be taught that no 
nation should live that opposed the will 
of God as the Amalekites had done: and 
(3) that our ethical standards are de- 
rived from the teaching of Christ and 
not from the Old Testament stories.’’ 


Some of the moral ideals of the story 
are far below the ideals of Christ who 
brings us the perfect revelation of the 
Father. But the main lesson stands out 
clearly: ‘“‘To obey is better than sacri- 
fice’’—in other words, formal religious 
observance can never take the place of 
genuine obedience to the will of God. 
The long line of prophets that followed 
Samuel took up this inspired utterance, 
insisting on the supremacy of spiritual 
religion as against formalism (cf. Hosea 
6:6; Amos 5:21-24; Ps. 50:8-14; 61:16- 
17; Isa. 1:11; Jer. 6:20; Micah 6:6-8; 
Mt. 9:13; 12:7). Saul continued to pay 
outward respect to God, but he never 
learned the meaning of genuine relig- 
ion—the surrender of heart and will to 
God. 

According to Prof. William G. Chan- 
ter, the final cause of Saul’s character 
decay is “found in the failure of Saui’s 
good qualities to develop. strength 
enough to meet the strain that came 
with wealth and power.”’ If our relig- 
ion is merely a matter of form it will not 
stand in the stress and strain of life. 
“Only as a man’s heart is centered on 
God can he be safe from the ordeals of 
defeat or the temptations of success.” 


Says the 20th Century Quarterly: 


‘“‘Here is a vivid object lesson in how 
sin works to corrupt character. ... The 
process usually begins, as it did with 
Saul, with a small relaxing of moral re- 
straints, a compromise with convictions 
here and there, a winking at small acts 
of disobedience to the divine will. The 
reason is usually to obtain or retain pub- 
lic approval. . . . Gradually the sting of 
conscience is lost from our compro- 
mises. They become more flagrant and 
more open. Desire for approval grows 
into jealousy. We become envious of 
applause that belongs to others. We 
begin to exhibit selfish pride in our own 
achievements, and what we want be- 
comes more important than what God 
wants. Somewhere along this line con- 
trol over our motives and attitude 
shifts from God to ourselves. When 
that point is reached we are lost, unless 
we reverse our direction and return to 
God for forgiveness.” 


And that, Saul and so many in our 
day, are unwilling to do. 


Lesson commentary based on “Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lessons: The Inter- 
national Bible Lessons for Christian Teach- 
ing,” copyrighted, 1952, by the Division of 
Christian Education, National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 
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BOOK NOTES 





THE WINGS OF FAITH. By H. V. 
Martin. Philosophical Library, New 
York. 132 pp., $2.75. 


The meaning of faith for Kierkegaard 
is here discussed by a noted scholar and 
disciple. It should prove especially 
valuable to the student of modern the- 
ology both in providing an approach to 
Kierkegaard’s own writings, and in pro- 
viding an historical background to 
Barth, Buber, Berdyaev and others of 
like minds. The book contains a great 
deal more than its small size indicates. 
There are no wasted words. Conse- 
quently it will be slow reading for one 
without at least a cursory acquaintance 
with the Danish thinker. 

Especially valuable is the rapid sur- 
vey and criticism of the meaning of 
faith for Feuerbach, Aquinas, Hegel, 
Schleiermacher, Kant, Ritschl, and Otto. 
Notable also are the distinction between 
natural and revealed religion, and the 
defense of Kierkegaard’s alleged neglect 
cf the historical Jesus. 

Adversely, the writer is almost too 
hasty to defend his subject in all points, 
and to portray him as Luther’s heir. 
One also feels that a Christianity of in- 
dividuals-before-God is not a sufficient 
answer to a decadent churchly Christen- 
dom. The Christian community, or the 
church reformed, is also needful. Judg- 
ment beginning with the house of God 
may mean the cleansing of the temple, 
but not the abandoning of it. 


JOHN D. MacLEOD, Jr. 
Sweet Hall, Va. 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS—CHRIS- 
TIAN OR SECULAR. By R. H. Martin. 
National Reform Assn., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
152 pp., $2.00. 

This book is an argument for includ- 
ing the Bible and non-sectarian religion 
in the curriculum of the tax-supported 
school. Its chapters follow the conven- 
tional approach to a treatment of the 
question, namely: 

A public school system is essential to 
our way of life. At present, however, 
the public schools are not successfully 
teaching moral behavior. The reason 
lies in the fact that ethical systems are 
worthless without the support of relig- 
ion. Neither the parochial school nor 


weekday religious education offers a 
satisfactory solution of the problem. 
Formerly religion was a part of the pub- 
lic school program. Our constitution, 
despite the ruling of the Supreme Court 
in the McCollum Case (a sad mistake), 
still permits the teaching of religion 
without sectarian bias in the public 
schools. A valid distinction can be made 
between religion and_ sectarianism. 
Therefore, the elements of religion 
which remain, after all sectarian trap- 
pings have been peeled off, can legiti- 
mately become a part of the instruction 
given our children in the schools of the 
state. 

The trouble lies in the fact that the 
author does not suggest a satisfactory 
plan for implementing his proposal. 
Who, for example, will determine what 
is non-sectarian in the Jewish, Protes- 
tant, Roman, Orthodox, Christian 
Science, Unity, Bahai and ‘‘what have 
you” faiths? Can the state choose and 
train teachers of religion without set- 
ting up an establishment? This re- 
viewer is in sympathy with the aims 
of the writer, but he doubts whether the 
desired end can be achieved by a sort 
of anemic program of patchwork in- 
struction given by teachers who are al- 
ways afraid they will step on some one’s 
toes. 

PRICE H. GWYNN, Jr. 

Red Springs, N. C. 


NIETZSCHE AND CHRISTIAN 
ETHICS. By R. Motson Thompson. 
Philosophical Library, New York. 104 
pp., $2.75. 

Nietzsche’s denunciation of Christian- 
ity as slave morality and his exaltation 
of the aggressive virtues are well known, 
especially as they are refiected in 
nazism. 

This little book attempts very simply 
and clearly to portray Nietzsche’s phi- 
losophy, to point up the issues, and ‘‘to 
show the supremacy of the Christian 
ideal.” 

Though brief, to the point of being 
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of thought. 
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